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PREFACE 



The Retail Interservice Logistic Support Program is a 
logistics management tool of the Department of Defense, It is 
designed to optimize the management of Department of Defense 
resources, whether they are in the form of men, money, or 
material. The program accomplishes this task by employment of 
a manual of procedures and forms for guidance, coordination of 
activities by a central source, use of communi cations channels 
through area groups and subgroups, and reliance on & reporting 
system to measure program achievements and provide for effective 
administ ration. 

On the retail level. Interservice Logistic Support has 
undoubtedly been practiced since the early days of the republic. 
3ut only in the recent decade has such support been formalised 
and centralised, and high lex'ol force and direction applied to 
it in order to implement its use. In this short span of time, 
the program has been subject to various shifts in scope, 
objectives, and environment. 

The purpose of the thesis is to explore the inception 
of the Interservice Logistic Support Program, trace its 
development to the present time, and project probable and 
possible courses of its life cycle. Research has been directed 
toward answering these questions concerning the Retail Inten- 
se rvice Logistic Support rromram: 



ill 



What ia it? 



What is its origin and history? 

What is its current role? 

What is its probable role? 

Chapter I contains a series of definitions establishing 
the terminology used throughout the text* and also delineates 
the powers and duties of the participating agencies, a set of 
examples are given to depict the scope of Retail Interservice 
Logistic Support* and recent statistics are included to provide 
a basic concept of the program’s size. 

Chapter II describes the broad historical background of 
ideas* opinions and events influencing the early stages of the 
Retail Logistic Support Program. It also enumerates applicable 
organizational changes within the military establishment* and 
culminates with an account of the inauguration of a specific 
program for interservice support. 

Chapter III illustrates the early struggles in the 
retail supply support sector and shows the impact of other 
programs upon it. The origin and evolution of the program* s 
administration is given* and some of the problems encountered 
are enumerated. 

Chapter IV consists of a description of the program 
under the Defense Supply Agency and its changing scope as it 
developed. After showing the obstacles that were surmounted, 
the chapter ends with an outline of the current structure and 
operation of the Retail Interservico Logistic Support Program, 

Chapter V presents a summary and the program’s minimum, 
maximum and probable roles in the future. Projection of its 
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probable role Is based on apparent trends In the Defense Support 
establishment , 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROGRAM FRAMED 
The Program Defined 



The Retail Interservice Logistic Support Propram is 
designed to promote intorservice transfer of supplies 
and services between the retail activities of the 
Military Services, when such action will result in 
increased overall effectiveness and economy. 

This statement, contained in the Foreword to the Defense 
Retail Interservice Logistic Support Manual,* ie concise, but 
not sufficiently precise to establish a firm foundation for the 
subject. A series of accepted definitions of the terminology 
used must bo developed for full exploration of the area. These 
terms and their definitions as presently utilized in the frame- 
work of Interservice Logistic Support are: 

1. Interserylce Support . Action by one Deportment 
of Defense activity or element to provide logistical/ 
administrative support to another Department of Defense 
activity or element not of the same Military Service 

or Department of Defense agency, on either a recurring 
or non-recurring basis . Such support may be on either 
a reimbursable or non- reimbursable basis. 

2. Logistic Services or Logistical Services . 

Activities o ? a logistical support nature , not necessarily 
involving supply of material. 



U. S«, Department of Defense, Defense Supply Agency, 
Defense Retail Interservice Logistic Support Manual, 
iTT ' lT e nuft?y 
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a. The terra includes services involving: 

(1) Acquisition, storage, movement , 
distribution, maintenance, evacuation 
or disposition of material. 

(2) Use, construction (other than Military 
Construction Program), maintenance, or 
operation of facilities, including 
utilities, custodial services, fire and 
police protection. 

(3) Other logistical support similar or 
related to these, such as laundry, messing, 
and local bus and taxi service. 

b. The term specifically excludes services involving: 

(1) Administration, hospitalisation, or medical 
treatment of personnel. 

(2) Hospital or medical facilities. 

(3) Research, development, test and evaluation 
of material. 

3. Retail Level Tnterservlclng . For purposes of this 
manual, this term is He/iried as interservice support 
between field activities (e.g. bases, posts, camps, 
stations, installations) of the Military Services or 
Department of Defense agencies. It excludes inter- 
service supply support involving supply system stocks 
or other centrally controlled material, 

ft. Supply System Stocks . Stocks of material under 
control o? a Continental United States Inventory 
Control Point held in storage points or Department 
of Defense supply distribution systems for issue 
to using organisations. 

5. Inventory Control Point . An organizational unit 
within the supply system of a Military Service /Defense 
Supply Agency assigned the primary responsibility for 
the management of a group of items either within a 
particular Military Service or for Department of 
Defense as a whole. 

6, Area Coordination Croup . A group composed of 
representatives from major commands of the Military 
Servicec, within specified Continental United States 
geographic areas established to coordinate interservice 
logistic support at the installation or activity level. 
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7. Overseas Coordinating Group . Major commands, component 
commands and s ub ordinate" "act i vities in overseas areas 
will have an option to take such action as is con- 
sidered necessary to establish coordinating groups 
similar to the Area Coordinating Croups. 2 



Pesponclble Agencies 



The Retail Interservice Logistic Support Program has 
been subject to many changes ever the past decade. The scope 
and objectives have been altered, and administering agencies 
formed, then dissolved. In its current state of development , 
the responsibilities, functions and authority are structured 
as follows: 

Responsibilities 

1. Defense Supply Agency will develop and maintain a 
Retail Interservice Logistic Support Program with full 
cooperation and concurrence of the military services. 

• t • 

2. The military services and Department of Defense Agencies 
will utilise retail interservice procedures whenever 
this means of logistic support will increase overall 
effectiveness and economy. It is recognised that the 
commander requiring support is in the best position 

to judge which of the alternative means of support is 
the most effective end economical in any particular 
situation and that the commander requested to provide 
support is best able to determine his ability to 
furnish the support requested. The decision to request 
or furnish Interservice Logistic Support will be loft 
entirely to the Activity Commander, subject to such 
guidance as may be provided by the respective military 
service Headquarters. 

Functions 

1. Defense Supply Agency will perform the following 

functions with full coordination and concurrence of 
the military services. ... 



2 

Ibid. . pp. 
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a. Develop and maintain procedures which will 
facilitate optimum interservice logistic support 
at the retail level, including provision for 
systematic exchange of logistic management 
information necessary to accomplish this. 

Uniformity of procedures will be a goal when a 
benefit is pained thereby. 

b. Publish Retail Interservice Logistic Support 
procedures in appropriate PSA publication. . . . 

c. Serve as the focal point for Department of Defense 
emphasis on retail interservicing and toko 
necessary coordinated action through the military 
service channels to assist In resolving, eliminating 
or reducing to a minimum, such problems as nay be 
encountered. 

d. Recommend revisions of policy to Department of 
Defense for publication in appropriate Department 
of Defense Issuances. 

e. Periodically evaluate the program in order to 
facilitate the accomplishment of functions 

a through d. 

f. Assist the military services in developing retail 
interservicing agreements only as specifically 
requested by the prospective parties to an 
agreement. Under no circumstances will Defense 
Supply Agency direct Interservicing actions to 

be taken. 

Each military service and Department of Defense Agency 

will perform the following functions: 

a. Conduct retail interservicing operations so as 
to optimize retail interservice logistic support 
in accordance with published guidance. 

b. Join with the Defense Supply Amency in a coordinated 
effort to achieve optimum retail interservice 
logistic support. 

c. Insure that both command and working levels are 
fully aware of the potential benefits of retail 
interservicing and of the procedures by which 
these benefits may be achieved. 

d. Recommend revisions of policy to Department of 
Defense for publication in appropriate Department 
of Defense issuances. 
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Authority 

Defense Supply Agency Is specifically authorised, In 

coordination with the military services, to: 

a. Conduct studies or surveys to develop procedures 
to accomplish the objectives of the program, 

b. Establish necessary coordinatinr; groups composed of 
military service— Defense Supply Agency representatives , 
3uch as the present Area Coordination Groups, and 
maintain working liaison with these groups and the 
members thereof. These working contacts will be used 
for exchange of information, ideas, recommendations, 
etc,, and will not circumvent channels established , • , 
for coordination of policy, procedural changes or other 
natters having an impact on military service operations, 

c. Publish Implementing regulations to carry out policy 
guidance established In Department of Defense issuances, 

d. Establish necessary reporting requirements for 
effective program administration end reports required 
by higher authority. Such reporting requirements will 
be approved by the military services • • • , and 

will be kept to a minimum, 3 



Some Specific Examples 

Although definitions have been given and responsibilities 
regarding the area delineated, the program is still an abstrac- 
tion and must be brought into focus. The following examples 
are intended to clarify the boundaries of the Detail Interservica 
Logistic Support Program, These examples will also illustrate 
certain exceptions to the broad definitions of the program, 

A, An Army activity provides vehicles, and the 
maintenance thereof, to a nearby Air Force activity. This is 



^Thomas D, Norris, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics), "Femorendum for the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Army (I 4 L) , Navy (I & L), Air Force 
(Material); and the Director, Defense Supply Agency,” U. S., 
Department of Defense, October 2, 1963. 
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Petail Interservice Logistic Support. 

B. A Navy activity provides vehicles to a local 

Post Office for use during the peak Christmas workload period. 
?hi3 is not Petail Interservice Logistic Support. The Post 
Office Department is not an agency of the Department of Defense. 

C. An Air Force activity provides office supplies and 
printing services to the local Narine Corps recruiting office. 
This is Petail Intorservlce Logistic Support. 

D. A Navy activity provides aviation material to a 
Narine Corps activity. Thi3 i3 not Petail Interservice 
Logistic Support. The Navy has a long established responsibility 
to provide the Narine Corps with full aviation and other 
functional area support and thia relationship is considered 
intra-service support. 

E. The Army activity in an overseas area agrees to 
provide petroleum supplies to the local Navy and Air Force 
activities. Although this is Retail Interservice Logistic 
Support, it does not come within the parameters of this 
program. Wholesale transfers of petroleum supplies within the 
continental United States and all transfers overseas are 
handled by the Defense Fuol Supply Center under a different 
program. 

F. A Navy activity provides electronic parts to a 
local Coast Cuard station. This is Petail Interservice Logistic 
Support. Although the Coast Cuard in an agency of the Treasury 
Department, for purposes of this program it is considered as 
another Department of Defense agency and an exception to the 
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general definition. 

0. The local office of the Defense Communications 
Agency provides communications parts to an Air Force activity. 
This in Fetail Interssrvice Logistic Support. The Defense 
Communications Agency is nn activity of the Department of 

De fense. 

K. An Army activity overseas provides office supplies 
to the local American Embassy. Thin is not Retail Interservice 
Logistic Support. Embassies are amencies of the Department of 

State. 

1. A depot of the Defense Supply Agency provides bulk 
amounts of electronic parts to an Army activity. This is not 
Fetail Intorservica Logistic Support; it is Wholesale 
Interservice Logistic Support. 

J. An Air Force activity has physical custody of 
electronic parts which are Supply System, ctocks, Issues arc 
made to an Army activity. This is Wholesale, not Retail 
Intersorvice Logistic Support. 

A Discretionary Program 

Utilization of the Retail Interservice Logistic Program 
as a logistics management tool la recommended and encouraged, 
but not directed by the chain of command. It is a matter of 
discretion and not of dogma. This is a basic tenet of the 
program: 

It is Important to note and to keep in mind that the goal 
is to optimize rather then maximize retail interservice 
support. Fetail interservicing is only one of several 
alternative rceana of support generally available to the 
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ral.llts.ry installation commander, The final choice of 
which means of support is most effective and economical 
in any particular situation can best be made by the 
commander on the scene , and accordingly, that decision 
should be left to his judgment. Thus we seek to utilize 
retail Intersarvicing to the fullest extent possible 
subject to the condition that it be utilized only where 
it is the most effective and economical means of support 
available. ** 



The Missing Yardstick 

Since utilization of the Retail Interservice Logistic 
Support Program is discretionary, the total amount of retail 
interservicin?: achievable is impossible to ascertain. Since no 
criteria can be established, it is not feasible to compile 
statistics to find the gross or net effectiveness of the 
program. However, for the period from July 1 to September 30 * 
1965, the reported value of transfers under this program wss 
$26,112,713 for agencies within the continental United States 
and $57,593,079 for agencies in overseas areas. The total for 
thin three month period of $83,709,792, projected on a year*s 
basis, would approximate $33^,839,168 in retail interservice 
support transactions. Especially significant is the amount 
reported by the Commander-in-chief Pacific Area Overseas 
Coordinating Croup which includes the Southeast Asia sector. 
This organization reported transactions amounting to 
$3^,265,707 or *11? of the overall total in thi3 area. The 
overall dollar value was generated by an average of 826 



U. S, Department of Defense, Defense Supply Agency, 
"Area Coordination Groups Briefing," October-Noveraber, 1963, 

P . . 
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activities participating in the program, with 2,763 specific 
retail interservice logistic support agreements in force . J 



5o. S., Department of Defense, Defense Lopiatics 
Services Center. Defense Retail Tnterservice Logistic Support 
Feport . DD-DSfl ! a TO) IgOT S T' 7 Te p t eager ' "3P 7~ I 9 gg : “ 



CHAPTER II 



THE EA<3PY0 PEPIOD 
Broader Aspects 

A given enterprise is never devised or created in a 
vacuum. The Interservice Logistic Support Program has been 
subject to the many pressures, opinions and approaches of its 
environment. Its beginnings are found in the supply systems 
of the Military Services, for its inception and early endeavors 
were limited to boxes and bales of material alone. Only in 
recent years has the scope of the program been broadened to 
include services as well as supplies, During this same period, 
the supply sector was divided into wholesale and retail parts. 
The latter, combined with the services function, has become 
the Pet ail Interservice Logistic 3upport Program. 

Ever since the inception of the program encompassing 
only the supply sector, the concern of the individuals and 
organizations affected has been centered on the form, content 
and control of such a program. The "goodness” or "badness" 
of Interservice Logistic Support was never in question, for 
transactions such as those made under this program had been 
occurring as a matter of common goals and common sense 3ince 
the early days of the republic. There was general agreement 
that this means of mutual support should be encouraged and 
extended, but controversies raged over methods, procedures and 

10 
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Logistics Overview 



For early history of the Detail Tnteroervice Logistic 

Support Program a shift must be made to the broader topic of 

common supplies and services in the military establishment and 

the procurement, storage and distribution of huge amounts of 

material within this field: 

The question of how the Military Establishment 3hould 
organize to achieve the most effective management of 
common supplies and services is not new. It was raised 
at least as early as World War I when it was suggested 
to f*r. Bernard Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries 
Board, that one agency purchase ell military supplies. 

The idea was not adopted at that time on the ground that 
there were many overriding disadvantages in decentraliza- 
tion.! 

The subject grew in interest as the nation passed through 

periods of war and peace. In this current interval where 

war is measured in thermometer term3 of "hot" and "cold," 

increased concern could only be expected: 

The logistical problems of the military service affect 
the pocicetbook of every tax-paying citizen. 

A good many of these citizens, who served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II and the Korean War 
(or in periods of lesser tension before and since), 
completed their periods of military duty with the distinct 
impression that the Services were wasteful of taxpayers* 
dollars . 

With the military Services receiving about half of 
the national tax dollar each year and with large numbers 
of taxpayers believing that major savings in military 
spending are possible, it has not been difficult to gain 
legislative and general public support for proposals 



U. S, Department of Defense, Integrated Management 
of Common Supplv Activities. Fepcrt o.f "" t'He ' ftucly Ccrr.mi fctee , 
Tuiy'Tr; ’T5’6T; p-.-’rri: 
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affecting the military Services, which seem3 to offer 
promise of dollar economy. 2 

In the Interval between the two World Wars, Congress 
through its committees continued to question and delve into 
this subject. Many bills were introduced and debates held, 
but no actual legislation was enacted. Elements in Congress 
and the Military Services were successful in blocking all 
proposals on the basis that such actions were not in the best 
interests of the nation. The only tangible evidence of 
accomplishment in the field was the Joint establishment by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy of the Army and Wavy Munitions 
Board to coordinate the procurement and plans of the two 
services. The Munitions Board accomplished relatively little 
in its life span, and disappeared into the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 3 

In 19^3 » the Special Planning Division of the War 
Department went beyond the multitude of ideas and proposals 
suggested to that date. It recommended the creation of a 

u 

Service of Supply. While not accepted, the basic elements 
and ideas in the conception of a "fourth service" were to gain 
wide acceptance and powerful allies in later years. During 
the aame year Senator Allan Kilgore of West Virginia introduced 
a bill echoing the suggestion of Mr. Bernard Baruch during 

2 

George C. Dyer, Naval Logistics (Annapolis. Maryland: 
United States Naval T n s t i £ut“T<76ff 77“ 190. 

^ Integrated Management of Common Supply Activities , 
pp . i“i/l*7T** 

**Dyer, op. clt . . p. 191. 
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World War I, placing the procurement of all war supplies under 
the Office of War Mobilisation, "The bill was not passed but 
reverberations of the concept of a 'Ministry of Supply* 
continued, The "Collins Plan" presented by the Wnr Department 
in 19*55 included a Director of Common Supply on the same level 
as the Chiefs of Staff of the individual services, but under 
the direction of the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces," The 
plan envisioned the overall unification of the Armed Forces 
and while it was not adopted, its basic tenets were enacted 
into law two years later, 

A Basic Step 

The years of public discussion, legislative debate and 
executive concern bore fruit in 19*57 , with the passage of The 
National Security Act, This act established the office of 
Secretary of Defense, specified that he be a civilian, and 
that he would be "the principal assistant to the President 
in all matters relating to national security."^ Thus for the 
first time, one man below the President was given control, 
authority and responsibility for all the military services. 

His duties were: 

(1) to establish general policies and programs for 
the national military establishment; 

(2) to exercise general direction, authority and 
^ Integrated Management of Comraon Supply Activities . 

P. 1-1, 

^John C, Pies, The 'Management of Defense (Baltimore, 
Maryland: The Johns Hopkins f’reas , , PP. 10-11, 

*^D, S, Statutes at Large, LXT 253, sec. 202. 
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control over the cat ablishment ; 

(3) to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlap 
In procurement , supply, transportation , storage, 
health, and research; 

(4) to supervise and coordinate budget matters of the 
component activities, including formulation of budget 
estimates for the establishment , 9 

The powers of the Secretary of Defense we re further strengthened 

and clarified with the 1349 amendments to the National Security 

Act, This same year produced further legislative action in 

the area when; 

The recommendations of the First Hoover Commission 
resulted in the creation of the General Services 
Administration with broad authority to assume supply 
responsibilities for all federal agencies including the 
Military Services, However, the law also gave the 
Secretary of Defense authority to exempt the Military 
Establishment from such action by the OSA, unless the 
President should otherwise direct, 9 

Further evolutionary changes were made in the Defens3 

reorganization of 1953. The Second Hoover Commission Deport 

of 1955 again recommended that Congress enact legislation 

establishing a "separate civilian-managed agency to administer 

common supply and service activities," 10 

This illustrates the background and environment of the 

program, and the scope may new be narrowed to the area of 

interservice supply support. 



8 

Pies, cp, clt ,, p, 102, 

9 

Integrated Fanagement of Common Supply Activities . 

p, 1-2, 

10 

Dyer, op. clt .. p, 191. 
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The First Move 



The first official document applicable to all the 

Military Services in the area of retail intorservlce support 

was isoucd by the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, on 

July 5» 1955* This directive had as its subject "Tnteroorvice 

Supply Support" and defined the torn as: 

Action by one military service or agency to provide 
supplies and related services to another military service 
or agency. The general areas of all 3uch interservice 
supply support are defined as follows: 

1. That supply support which can be obtained fron 
another agency acting as agent for the one supported, 
but with ownership cf stock and control of levels 

of supply, issues, and requirements retraining with 
the supported agency. 

2. That supply support which can be provided by another 
agency independent of any proprietary right of the 
supported arency but with a firm understanding regarding 
quality and responsibility for future availability. 

3. That supply support which night be available fror? e 
number of sources but which because of convenience, 
timeliness, price or othor considerations can best 
be obtained from another military agency, but not 
necessarily with a guarantee of availability by the 
supporting agency. 11 

The purpose of the directive was to establish policy and 
procedures within the Department of Defense which would 
optimize material use without regard to service barriers. The 
emphasis of the directive was material. Delated services were 
considered limited to such items as packaging, crating, 
warehousing, and physical movement of the material. Thus, 
this milestone document was limited in its considerations to 



Support , 



S, , Department of Defense, Interservice Supply 
Directive Number 41^0.6, July 5, , PP. 1-2. 
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